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Psychoanalyse und Ethik. By Dr. Carl Furtmiiller. Munich : 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1912. Pp. vii, 34. 

The 'Society for Free Psycho- Analytical Research' was formed 
in October, 1911, by the secession of certain members of the 
Viennese Psycho-Analytical Union, who detected a tendency in 
that body to demand from its members an uncritical adherence 
to the doctrines of Freud, the founder of psycho-analysis. The 
leader of the revolt is Dr. Alfred Adler, who is now editing for 
the new society a series of publications, of which the first is 
this pamphlet of Dr. Carl Furtmiiller's on the bearing of psycho- 
analysis on ethics. The series promises to be interesting, as 
the tendencies of the society are outspoken and revolutionary. 
Dr. Adler is a psychologist and physician whose work on neu- 
rotic states is well known; to judge from the present pamphlet 
and the prospectus of future publications annexed, it is more 
or less in the light of his theories as to the ultimate analysis of 
such states that the society proposes to deal with a variety of 
general subjects. That, at any rate, is what Dr. Purtmiiller 
has done in the case of ethics. 

He expresses the cardinal point of difference between Freud 
and Adler by saying that, whereas Freud discovered the effects 
on psychic life of the repression of motives, Adler has traced 
the forces that produce this repression (p. 13). It seems, also, 
that Adler 's theory involves the rejection of Freud's definition 
of the individual ethical will as being 'a sublimation of libido.' 
Adler 's theory is, roughly, that the lever of all psychic develop- 
ment is the feeling of self -depreciation (Minderwerthigkeitsge- 
fiihl), a feeling which is forced upon children by their whole 
environment. Against this feeling the individual perpetually 
struggles to assert his own personality, and the more violent 
the feeling, the more violent the reaction against it. Psychic 
development is thus a process of oscillation, where perfect 
equilibrium is seldom or never attained; for 'compensation' for 
self -depreciation is liable to be followed by 'over-compensation.' 
To protect himself, to assure the position of his own personality, 
the individual will go to extreme lengths; "all children are 
rigorists in morals," said Goethe, and Demosthenes with his 
stutter may perform wonders (p. 14). Ethically, the typical 
way of escape from the sense of worthlessness consists in the 
individual's adopting as his own the commands imposed on him 
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from without; this is "the subjective origin of ethics" (p. 16). 
"Morality is a means for paralyzing eternal pressure and then 
retorting it hack again externally" (p. 19). 

Regarded as a diagnosis, this theory is an ingenious attempt 
to find the common fundamental element of an immense num- 
ber of morbid phenomena, such as the different kinds of nerv- 
ous melancholy and the elusive forms which sexual aberration 
may take. Obviously, also, it may guide the physician ther- 
apeutically. But what is its bearing on ethics as a branch of 
philosophy ? 

According to the author, the great function of psycho-analysis 
in ethics is "to depose the conscience for good and all from its 
position of arbiter" (p. 7), and this it does by laying bare the 
unconscious motives, which are the real determinants of our 
actions, as opposed to the motives of which we are, or think 
we are, aware. Psycho-analysis produces a wholesome "mis- 
trust of conscience by unmasking the love that lurks beneath 
hate, the obedience that veils unconscious defiance, the modesty 
behind which crouches the lust of self-assertion, the shyness 
which reveals itself as fear of sexual intercourse" (p. 4). Thus 
the 'deposition of conscience' does not mean that the Tightness 
or wrongness of actions ought to be judged according to their 
results; that is a view which is described as quite obsolete 
(p. 6). The ethical quality of an action depends solely on its 
motives, only the motives require to be analyzed by more re- 
fined methods which shall bring out their all-important uncon- 
scious element. But even the reader, who feels, as I do, that 
there is much to be said for regarding Adler's theory of self- 
depreciation and compensation as likely to throw great light 
on an enormous and still obscure mass of mental phenomena, 
may be skeptical as to its importance for philosophy. It seems 
to be suggested that the feeling of personal worthlessness is 
the mainspring of all psychic life, and consequently of every- 
body's moral sense. But it is surely most improbable that this 
is true; there must be many people who, whether as children 
or adults, have been little affected by Minderwerthigkeitsgefuhl, 
conscious or unconscious. And even if this feeling were uni- 
versal, how could its detection provide any principle for esti- 
mating the goodness or badness, the rightness or wrongness, of 
actions? If it be a fact that the dictates of conscience are 
caused by this feeling, even when we least suspect it, that fact 
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seems irrelevant to any specifically ethical question. It is irrel- 
evant, for instance, to the question, cavalierly dismissed by the 
author, whether the moral character of an action depends on 
its results or on the presence of a conscientious prompting. 

The second service which psycho-analysis is expected to per- 
form for ethics is to contribute to the solution of the problem 
as to the origin of the moral sense. Yet it is hard to see how 
Adler's theory can do this. Granted that the desire to escape 
the sense of personal insignificance is the grand reservoir 
whence, though we know it or not, we all draw the energy for 
all our actions, nothing has been proved but that we all desire 
something, and that this desire is a universal cause of actions. 
The process by which anybody comes to think anything good 
or any action right remains as obscure as ever. 

Finally, the author thinks that psycho-analysis may permit 
certain general social inferences. It proves, he says (p. 33), 
that "psychic health is the presupposition of all morality." 
Psychic disease, and therefore immoral action, is caused by the 
tension of violent contrasts; hence, if the social contrasts, so 
striking to-day, could be reduced, we might expect a general 
improvement in morality. Another result flowing from Adler's 
theory concerns the position of women. Children, he holds, are 
obsessed, as part of the Minderwerthigkeitsgefuhl, by the in- 
feriority of the female sex ; this obsession pervades and corrupts 
all sex problems, and would diminish in a society where women 
had equal rights with men. 

Sydney "Wateblow. 

London, England. 

Maurice the Philosopher. A Dialogue. By Harold P. 
Cooke. (With an Introduction by Dr. F. C. S. Schiller.) 
Cambridge: Heffer, 1912. Pp. xiii, 107. 

The sub-title of this little book is "Happiness, Love, and 
the Good, ' ' and there is no doubt but that questions concerning 
the nature and mutual relations of these are real questions, 
which may, therefore, as Dr. Schiller urges in the introduction, 
aptly form the subject of a dialogue. But the author himself 
tells us that Dr. Jowett has written that "most of the so- 
called English dialogues are but poor imitations of Plato ..." 
It can only be supposed that Dr. Jowett had forgotten Berkeley 



